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INDUSTRIAL AMERICANIZATION AND 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 



BY PRANCES A. KEliOB 



Anything that takes " efficiency " out of the text-books 
and psychological laboratories and puts it into the plant 
"would revolutionize industrial organization to the great 
satisfaction of the progressive business men of America. 
Through too many years industrial " efficiency " has re- 
mained outside, in the field of popular experiment, legitimate 
clay in the hands of philosophers and sometimes of fakers, 
leading employers astray with false lights, inveigling them 
to pay large sums for efficiency advice that somehow didn't 
fit, and exploiting their very open-mindedness. 

Now, strangely enough, while we are on the threshold of 
war, with the industrial world face to face with mobilization, 
with every possible factor in mechanical production chal- 
lenged to the utmost, the real meaning of " industrial rela- 
tions," the real and immediate necessity for better organ- 
ization of the " human side of industry," far from being 
set aside, is now clearly sensed by industrial leaders. It is 
time to lay aside the theory that " industrial relations " 
is an interesting but not pressing objective and ideal, to be 
consummated by the healing power of Time and the de- 
liberations of wise and august national organizations and 
committees. Industrial statesmen in this crisis Mow that 
industrial mobilization will never proceed faster than in- 
dustrial understanding. It is the basis of efficiency, for war 
quite as much as for peace — and more. Labor now sits on 
the Council of National Defense. But labor also meets 
alone in this crisis to draw up terms and consider how much 
it can yieiu or forego. "What is the answer to the contra- 
diction? Not statutes, not governmental operation, but in- 
dustrial understanding— the product of industrial co-opera- 
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tion. "Without it, no matter what our need of guns, or ships, 
or supplies we cannot long maintain either maximum pro- 
duction ora" maximum citizenship." 

And if after a considerable period of trying to put ef- 
ficiency into industry from the outside, " experts " and 
employers alike come to see that the real development of 
efficiency is from inside the plant, and cannot proceed much 
faster than the fundamental principles and spirit that pre- 
vail throughout the organization of the particular industry, 
the crisis will have realized its maximum industrial effect. 
" Standards " developed in laboratories or by the ex- 
perience of other industries are useful, but the plain truth is 
that unless every single industry that adopts them goes 
through a process of internal reorganization at the same 
time, with reference to itself and nothing else, the standards 
become mere rules of conduct, counsels of perfection, rather 
than governing principles, and their usefulness becomes 
chiefly academic. 

Nothing but failure could meet the attempt to put ef- 
ficiency into the organization of production and of selling, 
without putting it into the organization of men. So long as 
we regarded " the human side of industry " as something to 
turn to after the house was in order on every other side, the 
very marrow of any permanent efficiency was lacking. 

In practical terms this means that the greatest industrial 
task of the present period is to make what is commonly 
called " welfare work " not an exercise of the individual 
employer's paternalism, but a legitimate part of business 
organization everywhere. There are now innumerable hinds 
of " welfare " work. One employer does it from the point 
of view of "good business"; another on the "big 
brothers " theory. One man confines himself to play 
grounds ; another to safety appliances. In one firm it is 
under the employment manager; in another under a Y. M. 
C. A. director ; and in a number of other firms it is classified 
in as many different ways. There is no agreement among 
American employers as to where the organization of the 
human side of industry really belongs. And there are no 
standards for it. "What we need to do is to extend scientific 
methods to the human phases of industrial organization, 
and thus give " welfare " work a definite place and definite 
standards. 

If we speak frankly we have to admit that at the present 
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time if an employer decides for this reason or that to 
" humanize his industry " he goes out and gets either a 
sociologist or a human efficiency expert or a social worker 
or visiting nurse, gives him a minor — and quite isolated — 
position in the plant, and bids him godspeed in his task of 
putting religion and the milk of human kindness into the 
plant. Thereafter all ideas on " industrial betterment " 
that drift into the offices of the company from the outside, 
and do not immediately fit in elsewhere, are referred to the 
" welfare director " and conveniently pigeon-holed with 
him. The stream of ideas on industrial progress is really 
thus diverted and isolated, put where it will be least dis- 
turbing. And this fact is, in plain words, the reason why 
in so many plants the " welfare department " has become 
a static thing, functioning well within a small circle, usually 
performing services for the more infirm of the working 
force, but having very little contact with the organization 
of the plant as a whole, and getting very little attention from 
the more robust of the workmen. 

So long as the human organization in a plant means the 
employment department to one employer, the safety first 
division to another, the hospital or the playground to an- 
other, there will be neither organization nor standards in 
the human side of industry. Organization of the human 
side of the plant begins with the very choice of the site, 
which in some measure determines where and how the work- 
man is to live and how he is to get back and forth from 
his work. Every principle of the actual constructing of 
the buildings has its reaction on the working efficiency of 
the men. Every principle of mechanical production, every 
arrangement and choice of machinery, every principle in 
its operation is inevitably connected with the human or- 
ganization of the plant. And there are added the fields of 
employment management, and educational opportunities 
within the plant — fields more generally recognized by em- 
ployers as " human organization " than the others I have 
mentioned. 

Oversight of the human factor as a whole, through every 
branch of production and of plant organization, by some one 
chief executive of the firm is the alpha and omega of ' ' wel- 
fare " and it is the principle by which industrial organiza- 
tion will stand or fall in this country. The executive would 
be in most cases a vice-president, a man very near the 
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president, and very near the men. He must be thoroughly 
trained in production, with super-added training in the 
handling of men and in the relation of human and mechanical 
efficiency. This is a very large qualification, but it is also 
a very large task. An industry interested in organizing 
its human side could do no better than to put its best execu- 
tive, not its weakest and most amiable, its supernumerary 
partner, in charge of the work. If the industry concerned 
had no further theories of welfare procedure than this, it 
would have taken a sound first step. And this act of definite 
organization would quickly result in an enlightened ex- 
perience. 

This is the main thing now — that employers shall see 
how and why the human phases of industrial organization 
are as directly a matter of good business as the machinery 
itself and the cost systems. This has been proved in iso- 
lated cases and over and over again — not by the psychology 
experts and fakers, but by hard-headed business men, watch- 
ing results and accounting them carefully month by month. 
A great automobile plant tries a shorter work day and finds 
its production increased. More not fewer cars drop down 
upon their chassis and run out of the yard under their own 
power. They try an eight hour shift— and the production 
increases further. One of the great steel companies increases 
its safety provisions, and in spite of thirty-three per cent new 
and green employees reduces its accidents by thirteen per 
cent. A railway maintenance engineer gives the foreign-born 
employees a potato patch to cultivate — and finds that the 
" terrible instability among immigrant workmen " is a thing 
of the past. The men stay to harvest the potatoes. They 
wanted a home stake. A munition plant gives its men de- 
cent houses to replace the tar paper bunks, and finds that 
it no longer has to hire 4,000 men to keep 1,000. The men 
stay. A great supply factory with thousands of foreign- 
born workmen with no ties in America and no American 
contacts begins to see that its men learn English and are 
encouraged to become American citizens. The result is that 
the " new Americans " develop a new American efficiency, 
the " migratory tendency of the immigrant workmen " be- 
comes a thing of the past and the plant's labor turnover is 
cut in half. All this is old data to the industrial student. 

I doubt if the problem is so much to convince employers 
of these practical facts as it is to get them to shift their 
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point of view, and cast aside the hoary tradition that some- 
how or other anything that has direct relation to a work-mow 
instead of a work-machiiie belongs to Christian Charity rather 
than to business. A few years ago the employers of one of 
our big industrial communities got together in a practical 
industrial movement, which had, however, a civic expression. 
In promoting the publicity attending it one large employers' 
organization put out a statement headed " Am I My 
Brother's Keeper? " Nothing could have done the move- 
ment more harm. " Am I My Brother's Keeper " is sound 
Christian doctrine for those intelligent enough to understand 
the democratic spirit, the combination of obligation and 
uncondescending service it really means. But that is not the 
spirit the American business man needs in organizing the 
human side of his industry. The spirit he needs is com- 
bination of a sound realization of business values and a 
quickened sense of industrial justice. 

The things most in the way of this kind of industrial 
progress now is the confusion that exists in the mind of the 
average business man on just this point. On these human 
matters, he confuses his responsibility as an employer with 
his responsibility as a Christian, or if you like, as a tax- 
paying citizen. And the result is that workmen often get 
playgrounds when what they need is a square deal in the 
shape of a reasonable chance at promotion. Or they get 
a chance at a hospital bed when what they need is an in- 
centive to bring out the best day's work of which they are 
capable, with correspondingly higher wages. 

It is easy, in practical definition to see how clear cut is 
the responsibility devolving on the employer through the 
headship of his business and how distinct it is from his re- 
sponsibility as a tax-paying citizen. The first responsibility 
he carries not only within the plant, but as a risk of business, 
as a part of the cost of production. And he carries this 
for two purposes, increased efficiency, and reduction of cost 
of production. The second responsibility, that of the tax- 
paying citizen, he carries outside the plant, for the different 
purpose of fulfilling his civic duty and playing his part in 
the social scheme. It is because these two responsibilities 
have been so often confused not only in the minds of em- 
ployers and others, but also in actual operation that so 
much " welfare " work has failed or reached a stage of ar- 
rested development, making no citizenship appeal to the men 
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it assumes to serve and receiving little co-operation from 
them. 

The organization of the human side of a given plant 
affects practically every principle and field of the organiza- 
tion, m every one of which it meoms the conservation of 
men — for the good of the service. It means organization of 
the physical conditions of work. It means the regulation 
and limitation of hours to guard against extreme fatigue. 
It means that adequate lunch and wash rooms will be pro- 
vided not in the interests of enlightened welfare, but in the 
interests of enlightened business — because they belong there. 
Proper ventilation and sanitation and safety appliances will 
exist not merely to satisfy an outside law or a chance in- 
spector, but to satisfy the dominant inside principle of the 
particular business — the conservation of men. 

When the conservation of men is balanced regularly in 
the company's books, labor will cease to be, as it now very 
generally is, an unknown quantity. Many plants with most 
accurate and carefully compared figures on production have 
only views and impressions on such matters as employment, 
promotions, dismissals, etc. They may be noted in the 
records, but the records are rarely balanced — and the causes 
rarely analyzed. I visited lately an industry with one of 
the most highly developed " welfare " organizations in this 
country. This same company had one of the largest turn- 
overs of labor I have known, yearly hiring many thousands 
of men to keep one thousand. But this had never become a 
matter for consideration — and hardly for comment. I was 
in another plant where they hired a hundred and ninety-one 
men to get nine men to swing a crane and then discovered 
that they had to change the type of crane as no men were 
made strong enough to stand the strain of this work. 

Those who find it difficult to see that the human factor 
is a legitimate part of industrial organization will do well 
to consider in what other way these admitted requisites of 
sound management could be achieved : knowledge of the per- 
sonnel — which certainly means a shop census; a sowid em- 
ployment system — which certainly means a central employ- 
ment office, an examination and record system, with care- 
ful attention to individual equipment and promise ; a system 
of promotions and transfers, which certainly means ef- 
ficiency records and definite planning for the education of 
promising workmen: the provision of proper incentives — 
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which means adequate wages and careful scrutiny and grad- 
ing of them, insurance against accident, sickness and old 
age, and perhaps some form of what we call profit sharing 
or co-operative management, and above all else finding ways 
of interesting men in their work, releasing great stores of 
creative energy now shut off. 

Very important in the work inside the plant, and of im- 
mediate interest now, is the policy toward foreign-born 
workmen, and their Americanization. For two reasons, both 
of them matters of plain business, this is now of increas- 
ing importance, and of greater business responsibility. The 
first reason is that the present shortage in the immigrant 
labor supply, and the greater shortage to be feared, make 
conservation imperative. And the conservation of immi- 
grant workmen is in proportion to their Americanization. 
They need American standards of living for physical 
efficiency. They need English and citizenship to give them 
a stake in this country, an interest in it, and thus to make 
them a dependable and an American labor supply. The 
second reason is that, in the present crisis, many of our 
industries strategic in national defense, as munition plants 
and railroad trackage are largely manned by immigrants. 
Industrial difficulties with these men now, due to the mis- 
understandings that go with lack of Americanization, may 
mean national difficulty of great magnitude. The main 
reason that our troops are today stationed at strategic in- 
dustrial points is not alone because Germany has her agents 
at work here. Had we done our industrial Americanization 
work thoroughly during these past years, there would be no 
field in which its emissaries could find sympathetic co-opera- 
tion. Americanization is now a " Rush Order " but it 
comes too late to safeguard all of the weak points in our 
Americanism. Americanization is the responsibility of the 
government, its mainspring being patriotism ; of the school, 
its mainspring being education, of the neighborhood and 
home, its mainspring being fellowship, and of the industry, 
its mainspring being the conservation and development of 
men. 

In industrial Americanization, the main thing is that wel- 
fare shall thus be placed, in the employer's mind and in the 
plant, exactly where it belongs, as a charge upon industry, 
definitely organized and accounted. 

This is not to belittle the employer's opportunities as 
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a tax-paying citizen outside the plant. Indeed, in new in- 
dustrial communities, for instance our new munition towns 
like Hopewell and dozens of others, many employers set the 
whole civic pace and determine most of the workmen's 
opportunities and conditions of life — not because it is their 
business to do so, but simply because there is nobody else 
to do it. Of the definite problems before the employer in 
this connection, housing is likely to be pre-eminent. The 
employer probably determines the population of at least a 
section of the town. It is not his business directly to house 
his employees save in emergency, or for temporary work. 
But certainly if he brings employees to the town it is his 
business to see that they are housed — and that civic stand- 
ards are maintained in the operation. In his civic capacity 
the employer has often a direct control over health — through 
the civic regulation of water supply, sanitation, control of 
diseases. He has considerable control over education, the 
power to aid largely in adapting the school and industrial 
system, in promoting vocational education, in influencing 
school boards to extend night schools for this purpose and 
for the teaching of English and civics to foreign-born work- 
men. Through Park and Recreation Commissions he has the 
power to promote playgrounds and social centers. Through 
square real estate associations, the Postal Savings Bank 
and savings and loan associations he can have a direct, le- 
gitimate and unpaternalistic influence upon the promotion 
of thrift among his workmen and fellow citizens, and upon 
their investments. 

But all this is outside our immediate field of considera- 
tion. And may it remain outside! Taxpayers and large 
employers, who profit largely by the resources of a com- 
munity (which they have sometimes created!) ought to live 
up to their privileges, and responsibilities. But the " public 
spiritedness " they show in so doing is a separate matter 
from their task of organization inside the plant, which is our 
present consideration. 

If the first great need is to get employers to agree that 
their scientific methods must be extended to the human side 
of their organization, and a subsequent willingness to put 
their best executive in charge, the second need is to get 
men trained to carry out the policies of this executive in 
the departments of employment, safety, and in every aspect 
of production in which the human factor is accounted. There 
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are few such men available and there are few places in 
which they are being trained. If industry were to call for 
them in large numbers right now, they could not be produced. 

The engineering colleges are the chief source from which 
industry draws its trained men. But only a few engineer- 
ing colleges in the country, notably the University of Cin- 
cinnati under Dean Schneider, and the University of 
Pittsburgh under Dean Bishop, produce industrial engineers 
who upon graduation know workmen, as well as engineering 
and industry. They know them because they have worked 
with them in actual work in the plant, not as a " field experi- 
ment " or a summer vacation project, but throughout the 
six years of their course. The gist of the matter is that 
these men are equipped to interpret one group to (mother — 
which is the very secret of national industrial organization 
and the only solution of those problems in " industrial re- 
lations " which the American business man now has to let 
out to government commissions and committees of the 
general public for attempted solution. 

The institutions that tram men for production must train 
them also for the management of men. There is no easy 
way around, no short cut. This knowledge comes not out 
of books, but out of contacts. One of the engineering col- 
leges in which the men spend half of their time in the plants 
reports that in the sophomore year the great majority of 
the students are socialists — they have the workman's point 
of view, they see industrial injustice, and see the only remedy 
in a religion of resentment. By the fifth year this is not 
true. The students have not then forgotten the workman's 
point of view, but they have seen what organization and co- 
operation will do. They have the psychology which Ameri- 
can industry most needs today, learned in the only place it 
can be learned, the laboratory of the factory or foundry. 

How, if not from the engineering colleges, is industry to 
secure men? The man that knows only production, that has 
grown up only with the industry has rarely the breadth of 
gauge that fits him for the work. This is not theory, but 
the testimony of practical men. On the other hand, the 
man that has only the school education, only the theory of 
management, is quite as hopeless — and perhaps his mistakes 
are more costly. 

With some recognition of the need, a number of engineer- 
ing colleges require courses in economics, and dismiss the 
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obligation with that. But leaders not only among engineer- 
ing educators, but among the greatest practical engineers 
of the country are now pointing out to the colleges that this 
will not do. It is not a smattering of themes on social con- 
trol which the young industrial engineer needs. What, after 
all, is the engineer's destiny? Is he to be the " consulting 
mind " of industry, or merely the mechanical man around 
the plant, subordinate in every real way to the real execu- 
tives and consultants and those who determine policies? If 
the real genius of industrial organization is to rest with the 
engineer where, by every token, it belongs, then engineer- 
ing education must produce men capable of handling the 
human side of industrial management. If the industries will 
get behind those who are interested in presenting the chal- 
lenge to the engineering colleges of the country, in practical 
form, there are enough leaders already interested in the 
educational field to carry the message over. 

Once convinced, the American business man means busi- 
ness. And there is coming to be a very considerable num- 
ber of employers who are convinced that they have no more 
immediate problem than their human organization. 

Industrial management on the human side will never be 
more important to America than it is now. There is no 
more direct road to industrial preparedness. The war sit- 
uation brings us face to face with the need of maximum 
production in every line. This means organization, and 
organization means the conservation of men. Far from 
being an interesting industrial philosophy, the industrial 
manager, and not the production and sales managers, is 
now the important man in industrial mobilization. The han- 
dling of men not of materials will determine our efficiency 
and our ultimate success in this struggle. Capital and labor 
must get together and they can never do it with the indisolv- 
able lump of the immigrant workmen standing between them 
un- Americanized. The employer has the great opportunity 
and privilege of rendering his greatest service to his country 
in making and keeping every man in his plant fit, from the 
Slav stoker to the native manager, to have them act as a 
unit for America First. 

Frances A. Kellob. 



